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Satire’s my weapon; but I’m too discreet, 

To run a-muck and tilt at all I meet: 

I only wear it in a land of Hectors, 

T hieves, supercargaes, sharpers, and directors.—Pore. 
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LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 


TO HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE THE FOURTH. 








Flattery of the lat’ King—Insult to his memory by the collec- 
tion of unmeaning anecdoles, and silly stories—Caution to 
the King to distrust parasites who flatter to mislead, &c. : 


= 


SIRE, | 
The death of your revered father, and your respected 


hrother, cannot fail to interest you deeply; and to fix your 
mind more immediately upon the uncertainty of life, and the 
duty of all mento employ it m the most wsefud manner. The 





new duties to which yeu are called by these events are too im-_ 
portant to be overlooked ; and the line of conduct it may be- 
come you to adopt, is of too much importance to every member | 
of the political, compact to excuse any one from an endeavour , 
to place before your eyes whit may contribute to direct your | 
choice of the right path. 7 

It is customary with those who wish to place the rulers of 
countries in their leading-strings, to obtain an influence over _ 
them by a flattery which never blinds any but its objects. 
Princes are assured they are all that could be desired—that— 
they are wise, and generous, and good, beyond all precedent. 
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The person filling the throne isalways, with courtiers, somes 
thing more than buman. They would swear the hunch-back 
of the Arabian tales, was a perfect Adonis, were his head ex- 
circled witha diadem; and the simple Cimon, before love 
called him to the exercise of his senses, would be placed before 
Socrates himself, in point of wisdom, if chance had scated 
him upon a throne. Some agreeable falsehood is always trip- 
ping upon the tongue of a professed courtier, He carries all 
the Zoves and all the graces in his portfolio to sprinkle before 
the royal fuotsteps; and the club-foot of Belzebub himself 
would not fail to excite raptures of adiniration, were it attach. 
ed to the leg ofa king. Rank not only covers every defect ; 
but swpplics every requisite beauty. ‘The reason is plain.--- 
Truth is generally disagreeable: and people are, at best, only 
coolly thanke? for adhering to it. Were Princes philosophers, 
they would give nothing to those wiopraised them for philoso- 
phy ; because they would owe nothing to those who merely 
did them justice. But as they very rarely are philosophers, 
When they are Hattered with being so, they fcel they are indebt- 
ed something to the flatterer, and reward him for his falsehood, 
as they would discharge a debt of honour, which is the more 
binding as it cannot be demanded. 

The late king was undoubtedly distinguished for a compe- 
tent share of the virtues that digmfy humanity. But it is aninsult 
to the sober dignity of manly grief, to found an affected lamen- 
tation upon an Imaginary superiority of excellence. Slander is 
never moredetestable thanwhen it fixes its envenomed tooth upon 
the lifeless and mouldering corpse ; but ther flattery is never so 
detestable as when it would deceive the living through the influ- 
ence of the dead. When an epitaph is written, praises undeserved 
are an offence and an injustice to the living, as great as undeserv- 
ed censure is a crime against the deceased. Our epitaphs should 
alwass be moral lessons, in which no fiction should be tolerated, 

hor any exaggeration allowed. The “ best of kings,” is become 
as common as the ‘ best of husbands,” and the “ best of wives :” 
and scarcely any one stops even to look at the tomb, being per- 
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jecily aware of what he will mad inseribed there. ‘The “mos? 
rracious of kings” dies one mimute and is immediately succeed- 
ed by another ‘ most gracious of kings!” The epithets de- 


’ 


scend with the crown! ‘Dhey are no part of the man; and are 
generally as independent of his cheraeter, as of his name.-- 
They belonged to Willrim, andto Henrythe Eighth, to Charles 
the Fisst, and to James the Second. They are the heir-looms of 
the throne; and descend with the jewels and the escutcheons 
to the successor. 

The system which, unfortunately, reteived the sanction of the 
late king, has been every way disastrous. And still worse, 
the most disastrous of all Systems has been conducted in the 
most disastrous manner. Rain has marched behind it, and it 
has at last halted in the midst of wniversal misery! Hope 
does not sned a single ray of probable relief :—and expectation 
of better days is fled from every bosom, The prospect of an 
endless and miserable thraldom to ourselves and our offspring 
lours upon the dark perspective; and wseless remorse clouds 
the irretrievable past. Our commerce, drooping and languids 
sickens with encreasing rapidity of decay. Our agriculture is 
pressed tothe ground; and the monster of taxation, like an 
evil genius, hangs with overpowering weight upon the farmers, 
as the old man of the sea sat upon the shoulders of Sindbad the 
sailor. | 

This accumulated weight of woe, is the resudt of tlie system 
which has been pursued; and how ts it possible to consider the 
authors and patrons of such a system, as public benefactors ? 
How can we be called upon to pay the same tribute of praise 
te councils occasioning failure and misfoitune, as to those which 
confer happiness and lead to prosperity. 2 aifure is not always 
an evidence of error :—nor is success always a proof of recti- 
tude of intention, and accuracy of judgment. But what intro- 
duces national misery, cannot bea national good. Those who 
ure, however innocently, the agents of mischance, can deserve 
no laurels for their inevitable introduction of evils. If, by some 
miracle, your councils should lead to the discharge of the nas 
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tional d- bt, it would form a just theme of general applause, 
tut should we give the same unqualified praise to those who 
have so unnecessarily incurred it? Reason revolts at the idea; 
and giving credit to the late monarch for an intention to do 
good, which he so earnestly professed, must we not lament, that 
his intentions fell so far short of their aim, and produced the 
very mischiefs they were intended to avoid, instead of tlie ad- 
vantages they were expected to produce? ae 
Had no warning been given of the mischievous tendency of 
ihe measures of the court,—had no remonstrance been offered 
against them—had they been adopted without reflection, and 
followed by an impulse unchecked by reason, some excuse 
might be offered for them; or, at most, the monarch would only 
have shared with his people in a general error :—and like the 
fanlts we commit ourselves, the errors of the system would have 
found an easy extenuation. But the contrary is notorious, 
The ablest pens, the most eloquent tongues, the most undoubted 
integrity, the widest experience, and above all, ‘‘ the evidence of 
tacts,” exposed the consequences to which the system must id- 
evifably lead. ‘The voice of wisdom cried in the public streets, 
but none regarded her.” Even you, Sire, who now wear the 
diadem, were amongst the political opponents of the monarch, 
and the system which he had adopted. You were the friend 
and companion of the man, who almost daily urged the punish 
ment of lis ministers, and the total change of the system, You 
then felt the crown in danger from the mischiefs attendant 
upon the measures of the court. It was then stated ‘ that the 
successor of George the Third, had a glorious opportunity 
of becoming deservedly the most popular prince — ever 
known.” ‘This was saying in effect, that a total change 
of system was so requisite, and the system so generally 
and deservedly unpopular, that he who would change 
it, would thus easily atchieve the greatest popularity. Itis true 
this censure of the administration of George the third was 
deemed libellous by the minions of his court. It is true, that 
the publisher was brought before the tribunals of his country, 
in the hope that for this unseasonable truth he would 
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he severely pumshed. But the country decided for its 
truth. The Judge, and one that never wanted a disposition to 
support political abuses, was so convinced of its propriety, that 
he dare not ask of the jury to find a verdict of guilty, The 
country, through the organ of that jury, found the proposition 
true, and justifiable; and it was hoped, and expected, that the 
popularity alluded to, would have been your lot to obtain. 
As the administrator of the government of your father, you have 
not deemed it proper to aim at such popularity. As the ad- 
juinistrator of your own affairs, the last expectation may be 
sealized; and your people cbtain some prospect, however dis- 
iant, of prosperity restored, and happiness regained. 

You may probably be deceived by the outrageous loyally 
with which you are surrounded; and which may be accidentally 
called up by necessity, and circumstance, All these ap- 
pearances are fallacious. It is the MASS OF THE PEOPLE alone 
that can support the throne effectually. The herd of greedy 
adventurers, who ave the clamourous yelpers after royalty, in 
all countries where it exists, do not adhere to it from any regard 
tv legetimalte descent or divine right J They despwe the jargon, 
while they prostitute themselves to its utterance. “Their Tead- 
ing star, istheir owz inierest, which they would follow over the 
bleeding body ofthe monarch whom they pretend to adore, as 
readily as over the ruined interests of their fellow-countrymen, 
Were his satannic majesty, upon a thronc, he would not want 
ministers, and courticrs, to compliment ** his most gracious 
majesty !’’—to prostrate themselves before the “ most virtuous 
of Kings?’---to pray, as weil as courtiers can pray, “ that he 
might live long to bless his grateful people’ Power and 
WEALTH are the KEAL DIVINITIES of the followers of a 


cout. Their motives are not a whit more just or holy, than 
those of the vultures that hover over the movements of hostile 
armies. ‘The vultures only want carnage. They care not for 
whom the God of battles may decide. Their only object is 
to drench themselves with blood, and fatten on the slaughter 
ofthe day. A professed courtier is equally indifferent to 
Pince, and people.“ Stars, garters, gold,” ave the objects of 
Ms pursuit. Whoever lias them to bestow, he will adore, if 
deed lye 5 and throw bas hible nite the tre tn sy . the Veraf pre 
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vbainatron ! ” all disputes between a monarch and a nafion, 
the courtier alwavs takes the side of the sovereign, until he is 
bn da nger / the n away tly the butterflies rom, the sedtine 
to the ris ine sun! T he very cre. ures of the power ofa king, 
are the first to oaaeneniea ius Gechinine authority, andl to beg new 
favors of his successor, hy insulting his meniory and his 1 repu- 
tation. 

Look round the world! ‘Furn over the pages of history! 
When have far orites been honest, or ministers sincere ? There 


may be a solitary example ef the latter; but there are thou 
sands of Wolsevs, Sidhnuthes, Sejanus’, ‘Cannings and Castle- 


reach 3, for oa; 1¢ Sully. To the he. lected, insulted, and out- 


baged people, monarchs have often been compelled to appeal, 
and the appeal has been frequently successful. ‘Thousands of 
swords have gathered round even worthless princes in their ex- 

it 


y, andreplaced them upon threnes to commit new crimes 
egainst their benefactors, De ep mdeed must be the offences, 


and of long conituance the aggravation, before a people will 


° e ie ' 
~ s ‘* q ® ‘ ered ge stot i 
Cisc . j VERE call . al FALISI 1i? 


or, 


civ rulers. But courtiers are as re- 
markable for treach ry, as the people for candour---they are as 
proverbial for inconslaxcy, as the people for long suffering. 


They have cold to his enemies the Prince who has trusted them, 
ihe benetocter who has given then - orfance, "Phe solution 
ofthe iam is not Hiteutt. Thev follow their own advantace: 


ated they wee sactitice ¢ ie world, - rot on its plunder. Kor 


Uhiis they | presen, ai P lend; and tor this they make the people 
juan. “bheyare the exerescences of mona Tchy—the mortal 
iisease of ae it sseniit lv dies.  Ourancesters have in vain 


endeaveunred to clip their miscbievous wings. The creatures 
cannot be made harmiess. ‘They are worse than the most 
porous reptiles , for thetr potson may be withdrawn, and the 
ereatnuie reinwin i annals Rut at courtier Is adl porson :—and 
is Stings om uit eI with the wounds he gives, May your 
jesty pereeive the heere nee between tie monarcé of a splen- 
Areae, and the soverciza ota free and happy people £ 
litterers are always the meanesé and basest of mankind :—- 
and even amidst ther highest encomiuins, thev sink to the level 


heir pacares. They ave qui fe ne: arable of apprecial- 
‘ — 


mg principle. ‘Their minds being of the lowest cast of 
husanity, can only remember, and retail petty anecdotes, and 
nor occurrences, Of which the polt is always more in the 

thy part, ‘Those who are now exhaust! Ing hy- 

fine decensed monarch, may mn the course 


. ati 
oi hich they ere attempting ta build a 
a —_ 
ma ; ro} ne. nae . P “ira = . ee 4 os . , 
maUusoicinn of cergs todas memory, Dh cy i ould r uDrese nt it 
. TIES eT e ae i ei ‘ ? } . ie 
it ede ie J til Tet AY be ctrorle) peas ts ‘ pect fs the religion oft the 


Gaotine, have fa nheec tamentetions over your own! Read, 
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state —as most amazing that he should “ speak affadly” “read 
with dignity,” and converse gute in anatural way. “ Ifa 
court did mt degrade—such examples would shew that it 
enfeebles the mind. It seems the nursery of grown-up babice, 
who play in manhood all the tricks of children, and wonder how 
clever they are, when all the world is laughing at them! would 
that the author of Gulliver were in your court, to pamt to your 
majesty all the /iét/encss, and meanness, and trifling, bid under 
the oliter of broca de, or that lies be neath a star and garter. 

Would vour m ajesty behteve it possibl e, that a “ laugh” of 
be King should form the basis of an anecdote ?—or “that it 
should be deems ttn} sortant that he “ call up a pair of colonels, 
and set off before they were dressed ?’—or, that he should 
“reauest the people to huzza at Worcester new bridge?” Yet 
the “le ading jeureal of Europe,’ inserts in its columns, these 
anecdotes without point, and circuinstances without interest. 
‘The fiivolity of the age may be doubted in after times, if some 
memorial be not preserved. Should this address to your majesty 
outlive the wreck of the casual publications of the day, a future 
vege may blush at its descent fromsuch a race of tiiflers, as the 
following tales would warrant them in believing that we are. 

“ About a dozen § (Quakers got leave to step into the Court- 
yard, when his Maj sty ett yi orcester, but they stood unmoved 
with their hats on their heats. ‘The kmg saw that they were 
Quakers, and taking off his he bowed to them. They in 
return, moved their hands; and the eldest of them said, ‘ Fare 
thee well, Friend George! Lhe King and Queen laughed 


hy 


hea artily at this S) stermatic affectation ! 

The King was recoguized at Worcester, in 1788, and when 
he - me upon the bridge, he turned rownd to the people, and 
said, | ‘this, [ suppose is Worcester New Bridge!’ * Yes, 
ple ase your Majesty, said a cobler.  * Then,’ said he, | My 
bors, let’s have a huzcal’ VWis Majesty set the example, and 
a fine skout there was! Afterwards th ey conunued huzzaing 
him all the way to the palace! 

“The second morning tle King was out at half after five. 
He went to Colonel Divs’ sand Colonel Gwynie’s jod sings. 
The maid-servant was cleanin gthe decor The girl threw down 
hermep, aad ran away to the bell. The king stopped her, and 
desired er to shew him where the fellows siept. The girl 
ol) eyed, vnd his Majesty went himself'and calledthem up. The 
Coicnels tic: ed out of their beds as if surprised in camp by an 
enemy, butthe king was of, and they were obtiged to run over 
phe town te find him.” That such stories shouid be collected, 
Sap = of the taste, which they are expected to gratily. But 
the coltertors have mistaken the A in which they live, although 
they maay net have mistaken the feelkugs which they hope te 
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roncthate. ‘The people have advanced three ceaturie, before 
the prejudices of the last age; while too many of the rulers of 
the people, have, if possible, surpassed the Ignorance of the 
darkest ages. It is not now the consideration by whom a thing 
is said, or done ; but what is done or said. There was a time, 
when royalty sanctified folly, and canonized vice. When the 
king spoke, tle people fell prostrate. It was the gold and 
ermine that was venerated. They did not venture to approach 
the idol they had made, but took his superiority upon trust, and 
his excellence for granted. And well it) was for the monarch, 
that they did so; or few would have been able to produce cre- 
dentials of their value, or of their right to reign. 

Lhe progress of time, the eforts of the press, and the courage 
of some few honest individuals has changed the temper ofthe 
times; but the minions of the system will not see the change. 
They throw rattles and toys amongst the people as before, and 
still think they will be delighted with the playthings; but they 
are deceived. The genius of enguiry has led the way to the 
age of discussion. Splendour and parade charm uo longer, 
Without intrinsic excellence. It is kyown that any mau may 
Wear a crown, or strut about in ermine robes; they require 
talent to dignify the splendour—they are nol salisited with 
tinsel brilliance, as the substitute for ability. Our theatres have 
taught us that gaudy habiliaments, and courtly ceremoniesare 
at best but feys; and that they require something more sab- 
stantially great, to justify their appearance. Pope did not, 
perhaps, think that the great proportion of the public of any 
country would ever fecl the force of his moral couplet, that 

‘* —____. Use alone can justify expence, 
‘© And splendour derrows all its rays from sense.” 

This truth is however felt, and applied. The men in armour 
at the Lord Mayor's show, are no longer the principal charac- 
fers in the procession. Customs without reason, or of which 
the reason is lost, are becoming despised. Pomp is smiled at ; 
and gravity provokes the spectators to downright laughter. 
The wig of the judge is not more respected than the caxon of 
a bald pensioner : and the gown of the lawyer, not more feared 
than the petticoat of a fishwoman. If this be not the “age of 
reason,” yet reason has made rapid strides towards its ultimate 
sovercignity over all ranks, and as its power cannot be resisted, 
it would be wise for high birth to embrace with cordial affection, 
what has been so cordially welcomed by the ‘lower orders.” In 
some future essays, I shali continue to imitate the grasshopper, 
who made use of all she had, her voice, in the service of the 
state. And perhaps your majesty, after having made the dis- 
covery of what little importance are some apparent giants, 
may feel disposed to liste: to the suggestions of 
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LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWAREF. 
The Black Dwarf to Tlal/ Phimer, Esq. the Chairman of the 
York Ning ard Constitution Club. 
SIR, 

Though you are not worth the consideration of an instant ; 
and though the Sarty over whom you presided was the only 
one in which your impotent slanders of reform would have been 
listened to; yetit may be useful to others, to aflix you to the 
post of notorieiy, with the same view as dead carrion is nailed 
toa barn door, te intimidate the livisg crow from following the 
fatal, as well as nefarious example of Uieir fellows. 

You told the company th: it you “ had lived through the long 
reign of George the T hicd;” and at the same moment you de- 
monstrated that vou had lived to little purpose ; for you had 
not learnt that speaking truth was a virtue, and being honest 2 
duty. Thecluy over which you presided, might under the 
old Bourbon tyranny have been deemed estimable ;—as an as- 
sociation in support of 4ll that can degrade. or enslave man- 
kind. But that such an assemblage of rank political weeds, 
should have been collected in ihe city of York, is a matter of 
some surprise. The nativesef that county, are not remarkable 
for stupidity. And they have been generally considered as 
friends to freedom, as men desirous of liberty, and ready to 
assist their fellow-men in securing tts advantages. To see a 
company in such a place, boasting of being slaves themselves, 
and professing an earnest wish to bind fetters round the limbs 
of others, is a phenomenon, only to be explained by the key 
of interest, playing upon fear and folly. You boast of having 
added sixty members during the year ‘to your club! Why not 
oblige the world with their na mies, situations in life, and resi- 
dences ; that when the new Gotham is rebuilf, suitable inhabi- 
tants may be readily found. ‘Phe York hussars, and the York 
King and Constitution club, were werthy of each other, while 
the whiskers disgraced the honest countenances of Enelisle 
farmers; but the King and Constitution Club is now lord 
ascendant of the horizon of folly, without rival, and without 
fear of rivalry. So much forthe club. Yourself, I cannot 
dismiss with so little ceremony. 

I do uot blame you fer * not seeing that the difficulties and 
distress of the coun try liave any reference io the state of the 
representation ;” because it is possible you may be destitute 
ot the capacity of seeing any thing. You may have beer 
groping your way in the worlt i, mole-like, through ev ery dirty 
intricacy where thie light of reason 1s totally excluded: and 
though you may have eves, you may be as destitute of the 


power of correct Vision. as if you had none. Neither do I ask 
V OL LV * No, 5 
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you to budge one foot towards reform, or reformers. ‘ Yor 
will o!, lige us by keeping vour distance. You can serve no 
cause, and we do not wart you to injure ours by pretending 
to serve us, But it isalamentable degradation to grey hairs, 
and the rank in life that should be independent, to stoop to 
deception and misrepresentation— to varnish a bad cause, with 
falsehood, and to caluwniate what it cannet combat. The 
reformers will not indict you for a “ a scandalous, false, and 
malic.cus defamation :’”’ but there is an ex-officio Informaticn 
filed against you by Time, in the Court of Etermty, and you 
will shortly stand at the bar of the Deity, to account for the 
crime you have committed. In the language of Junius, “1 
will not call you liar, Jesuit, or villain: pr but let the following 
examination of your reported assertions determine what you are- 
I take it for granted, the receptable of all orthodox untruths, 
the Yorkshire Gazette, has correctly given your statements. 
You would otherwise have called him to an account for repre- 
senting you az so great a What shall we oall you 2 
Your age entitles you to chuse your own epithet. We will 
therefore offer several for your choice! 

You say your auditors, namely the elub aforesaid, have 
seen the radical refor mers, confident in unopposed numbers, 
and vainly presmming upon the forbearance of Government, 
standing — in | defeance of all regular authority, to claim 
by plagea! force, that monstrous, horrid, misshapen system, 
mniveral silt eae aud to perpetuate the pell-mell havoc and 
contusion, by the hideous adjunct of Annusl Parliaments, and 
Eleeiiougby ballot!’ Now if your auditors had seen this, they 
must have seeu what 20 on else has even Acard of ; and besides 
being mt se of the “ stupid club,” must also possess some 
pretensions to second-sight, and conjuration! — But E believe few 
of them are wvfehes 5 and in spite of your assertion, } believe 
none of them have seen any such thing ; nor heard of it, but in 
your gratuifous harangue. In plain fnglish, this is ‘ down: 
right lying: and would have run some chance of obtaining 
for its utterer a toss in a blanket, had it been delivered any 
where but in the York King and C ‘onslitution club, which must 
be composed either of very thick, or very thin skulled heroes. 
Were your heirs in haste to inherit, a statute of lunacy might 
be fairly sued out against you, upon no other ground than the 
assertion that the reformers had claiined any thing by “ physical 
force,” ix the face of the “ physical force,” applied at Man- 
chester to the friends of reform. But perhaps you would 
gravely contend that to meet peaceably, and depart quietly 
afier conducting the business of .a meeting according to the 
fenor of the known laws, was an application to« physical force,’ 
on the part of the reformers: while to charge them with horse 

and foot, against all law, and to sabre men, women, and 
eiilldrer UF against allsense of humanity, was a peaceable cleman- 
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stration of piety and loyadly! This is, m fact, what you have 
asserted, and what you wished your auditors to believe. Now 
if you do believe this yourself, you are fil culy to personate 
Dogberry in Much Ado about Nothing, and lament that you 
were not set down an ass! And if you do not believe it take 
the pen, you can be at no loss to write Gown wheal you ar, 
though the public will not need your centession, to tors tuen 
opinion of your character. | 
Your audacity, of delivering an erroneous stalement, exceecs 
the palpable fallacy of the detail. In the city of York, to as- 
sert, that at the latecounty meeting, “ every shopkeeper from 
“ the highest to the lowest in the town, in feverish apprehen- 
shut up his shop,” requires nothing but denial, as it was put 
in the form of a question. If the worthy chairman had given 
it as an assertion of his own, before any reformers, he would 
have merited, aud doubtless received, the “lie direct.” As it 
was, it may be passed over as a “lie circumstaatial.” Some 
shops were shut up ; for the day was deemed a general holi- 
day. The townso far from being in a state of ** feverish appre- 
hension,” was in a slate of “extreme exultation.” ‘The old 
English spirit predominated, and hatred of murder, with con- 
tempt of those who would screen murderers from justice,was 
depicted in every countenance, 1 say ia EVERY countenance ; 
for the patrons of bloodshed, the cold-blooded calculatiug 
cowards, who wished to defend the slaughter, dare not appear 
before the justly indignant public. ‘Those wretches, indeed, 
in some unhallowed recess, from which they dare not advance, 
night remain in “ feverish apprehension ;” but it is false that 
even they wished “ the day might be got over without tumult 
or plunder 3” for they wished disorder might occur, that they 
might profit by it, and have some excuse for drawing the sword 
upon the people. ‘Lhe shopkeepers, ‘ from the highest to the 
lowest,” feared no tumult. ‘hey knew that the reformers 
would create none; and they kuew besides that Mr. Piumer 
and his friends dare not altempt to make one. When sacha 
man as you, eulogizes the House of Commons, it must be bad 
enough. What satisfies you, would naturally displease a 
people lke the imhabitants of Great Britain. It is quite pro- 
bable that radical reform would leave the Heuse of Commons 
without a Canning, a Castlereagh, or a Wilberforce; and it is 
something difficult to guess what injury the country would sus- 
tain, if they were obliged to take shelter in the obscurity of the 
York King and Constitution Club, from the censure they 
deserve, Under your wing, they may perfect themselves in 
ihe most prominent feature of their characters, that unblushing 
impudence, which hesitates not to violate rectitude and reason, 
to serve party purposes, or interested views. Your age qual:- 
fies you to be their instructor, and under your auspices they 
may qualify themselves for the service of the Pope, or Ferdi- 
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nand of Spain, when Great Britain shall be happily released 
froma theur SERVICES. 

You havea Mr. Milnes, 1 think, in your club, who, from 
the report of his speech, is a candidate for succession to the 
char, ¥ hen the master whom you serve shal! call you to the 
reward of your virtues. Of course his fallacies are crude and 
unfledged, compared with yours. His are only embrvo un- 
truths, latent falsehoods, aud obscure misrepresentations. Tie 
has not sat long enough upon his eggs of his confused ideas to 
hatch them ; and there seems a deficiency of heat in his sys- 
tem, calculated to addle them in the sheli. He knows yet but 
ttle; for he never knew a reformer breathe one prayer for 
the restoration of the prosperity of the country; although the 
whole empire has rung with their prayers, and petitions! ‘This 
elaborate gentleman also censures the reformers for not taking 
the steps by which Magna Charta was obtained ! so much for 
his dislike to physical force; but perhaps he does not know 
that it was wrested from the disinclination of a tyrant, by the 
people in arms against lis depotism. Le says it was obtained 
by the Barons! but who sup ported the Barons? The Barons 
would have been beheaded as traitors, if the swords and spears 
of the people h: ud not seconded their ran mds. ‘This eatlenan 
of yours, calls a democracy the worst form of government, For 
fools and knaves, it is: but let those who censure tt, look 
at the prosperity of democratic America—let those who affect 
to despise, venture to aééack her. ‘Yhe lance of Great Brita 
has been shivered to picces when it struck upon the impenetra- 
ble democratic shield. All our greafness has sprang from 
the democracy—al! our able men have risen from the demo- 
cratic floor—and the real value of our constitution depends 
upon its democratic ingredients. But Mr. Milne, though on 
the democratic floor, is an — emy to demecracy and re- 
form. May fate that made him, keep him so, he may ornament 
the York King and Constitution Club; bis use there, or his 
ornamental qualities elsewhere, will not be easily ascertained. 

Present, iia my respects to the reverend J. Overton. As 
but three set speeches could be obtained, the tno of slanderers 
of reform had been incomplete without a meddling priest of the 
establishment had been in the conclave. This gentleman in 
black think the abuse of the “ advocates of our political pro- 
testants and Mr. Wooler an honor. But i is an honor he 
will never arrive at. He may furnish out a desert of laughter 
to the political protestants: but he is too unsubstantial an 


enemy, to merit any greater censure. He Is the pantaloon of 


the political farce, bhobbli mg after the advantages which he 
will never reach, and stumb line over every obstacle that chane: 

throws in his way, without wit to avoid a bad path, or 
courage to take a difficult one. lie can 1epe at ihe cuckoo song 
of the | enmity of reformers towards religion, while they are only 
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the enemies of hypocrisy. He can repeat the silly nonsense of 
a silly peer; and after a thousand rebearsals before a glass, 
he can utter a few sentences stolen from the ministerial 
speeches, without much stuttering, or hesitation. Possibly alsu 
he may have courage to repeat a falsehood without blushing, 
though he may not have ingenuity enough to frame one; and 
it is just probable that he may beheve himself what he has been 
taught to say. To abuse him would therefore be cruel. He 
shail be considered as a sort ef carraway-comfit antidote to the 
disease of reform; or be handed over to our children as a pro- 
per plaything, with the caution to be carefulof him when he has 
learnt to bite. With all due respect to vourself and the York 
King and Constitution Club, to whom the York bussars ought 
tobe much indebted for taking their niche in the temple of 
lolly. THE BLACK DWARE-. 





LETTER OF THE BLACK DWARF, 
From the Black Dwarf in London to the Yellow Bone at 
Japan. 
CEREMONIES IN ENGLAND AS RIDICULOUS AS AT 
JAPAN-—A CORONATION TO WIT. 
Respected Friend, 

I have frequently ridiculed the absurdity of tne 
ceremonies, over which thou presidest, im the service of the 
great idol, | have often iusisted, it was thy duty, as knowing 
them to be ridzeu/ous, to prepare the way for their abolition, 
even out of respect to the great idol, who ought not to be 
mocked with such absurdities. But keep on with thy cere- 
monies. Do not abate one iota of them. twill defend thee 
in their exercise, agaist all the philosophers of the world. 
Thou hast as much right to perform ridiculous ceremonics, 
as other people; and when all the dignitaries of this ccle- 
brated land take parts in such comedies, why shouldest thou 
be called upon to forego the performance of thy harmless 
farces? A coronation here is a general holiday for apprentice 
politicians, and other children of the largest growth. ‘The 
details would make thee laugh ; and I know none so grave as 
thee in this country, save Mr. Wilberforce. The great men of 
this land, en such occasions, are proud to do the most menia/ 
offices, not out of respect it would seem for the king, but for 
the sake of the fees, which are then dealt out rather liberally. 
Vhe Courier calls it an august ceremony, Thou shalt hear 
some of the august preliminaries; and from them thou mayest 
tolerably well appreciate the angust nature of the business. 
| At the coronation of James the Second, who was intended 
OV nature for a village school-master, (and not at all improved 
by any ait) the © ford Grear Chamberlain of Eveglanl 
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« claimed to carry the king his shirt, and clothes , the morn 
‘ing of the coronation! and with the Lord (little) Chamber- 
‘© loin, to dress the king?’ Now a simple-minded man would 
have guessed thata la 1S who has to take care of so many 
others, eught to be able to dress himself; and that he was 
wellenough paid for his services, to ailford to keep a servant to 
fetch him his clothes, without treubling the great or little Lord 
Chamberlain! ‘The majesty of a being not able to dress itself ! 
Such things shouid be kept behind the curtain. Majesty in 
an undress, or under the a ittiring hands of a Lord Chambertain 
mieht not look a jot more resp ectable, than a country squire 
in the hands of the village-barber, with the napkin tied under 
his chin, and holding himself the bason, to save the barber the 
trouble. But if the services of the Great Lord Chamberlain 
ought to be so little needed, what wilt thou think of the remu- 
neration he claimed, and was a//owed, for dressing the pedant 
hing? If a Great Lord Chamberlain claims the office of a 

valet, he should assuredly he content with the wages of a valet, 
A halicrown extra would have been an ample reward, be- 
sides the honors but Great Lord Chamberlats are very un- 
conscionable persuns. The ene m question claimed ‘ forty 


‘* yards of ertinson velvet, for a robe; also the king's bed and 
z bidding, and the furniture of his ‘chamber, where he lay 
the night belie, ith his weareng apparel, and his noght 
54 


ceown!l” He claimed also to serve the king with water, 
before and after dinner, for which he was. adlowed to have 

“« the dasons and dowels 2” Quite in the style; thou scest of 
a valet, though an zmpudent one. He must have all tke cast- 
clothes for his trouble, with the towels and bason! Whata 
great man, this great lord chamberlai must bé! How digni- 
fied. ! How exalted! Wow disiaterestca! How Joyal! How 
devoted to his Majesiy! He might have done for a life-and- 
fortune man of the present age | 

The Earl of Derby made a similar claim for the honor of 
carrying the king his sferé, &e. but the great Lord Chamber- 
lain was allowed to have the best pretensions, Perhaps he 
had been a foolnan, and his abilities were known! 

Vhe Lord Mayor, aud Cidizens of London, claimed to serve 
the King with wine after dinner, ina gold cup, and to have 
the exp and corer ie a fee! they claimed besides to have the 
Ronor of naming tip ‘lve celzzens to assis? the chief butler, in 
the butlership : ” ey to have atable for themselves at the left 


hi airy of the hall. This claim was not allowed, as a matter of 


because the King had seized upon the charter of the 
CiLY 5 call held ail éheir liberties i in hand as he would have done 
the liberties of his sehoul boys, if fortune had left him in the 
ofiice for which fate designed hag but the gracious King, out 
of especial favor, allowed the mavor and. citizens to haye the 
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tionor of serevzeng him with the wene, as well as of contributing 
to pay for it; tw elve other worthy citizens weie out of favor, 
allowed to help the chief butler! and they had a tale on 
the left of the hall, with the gold cup and cover into the 
bi irgain ! ' 

The Mayor and Burgesses of the Corperation of Oxford, 
claimed, aud were allowed, to partict pate in the Dutlers pantry, 
with the 00 od cificns of z ondon ! with ALL the fees there- 
unio belon FEEYS i! Now it shor kt seem h ard, that the Mayor and 
Burgesses of Oxfo «) should have a/f the fees; when they only 
did half the worls: but perhaps these children of the iaiversity 

mi might unde: “te ind the management of wines better even than the 
citizens of London. Popery hiad not then been leng abolished ; 
and the fatiter s of the Church were still more practised in good 
living than the fathers of the city? 

In my mind, however, the services would have been more 
asngisitly performed, if servants who knew their business had 
been et moployed to wait attable. In how very a@uyeeé a manner, 
for instance, micht Sir Wiliam Curtis drink a goblet. of wine ! 
His practice may have qualified him to empdy it in the most 
dignified manner. But were Sir William desired to present is 
fo another, it maiche not be done with so much grace! Hit 
hawd might trembie—lis desire of tasting <a make him, 
(thoagh so very foyal,) mistake his own mouth for the mouth 
of the King! and then to degrade Sir William into a buller’s 
assistant ! “Bes ides how to get between the benches, to wait 
at table? no! Twill not believe that the most expert among 
the alderman could rival the alertness of the waiters of the 
Lendon ‘Favern, Yet | am informed the precedent is to be 
strictly followed. I will wate: it narrowly, and send thee accu- 
rate information! for it concerns thee nearly to know whether 
there are blockheads enough in Europe, to keep thy mame 
meries 1n Covntlenance, | 

Thy Friend and weil wisher, 
THE BLACK DWARF 


THE BLACK DWARF TO THE SPECTRE LOYAL GERMAN 
Occastonally appearing in the Courter. 








Friend Thickhead, 
iam anxious for thy reputation: and as thou 
a be unacquainted with the advantages this country af- 
ords to ignorance, I take the liberty of informing thee, that 
a are evening schools, where thou mm: vest be “instructed, 
ereus, so farasto be able to undersia ind the difference he- 
tween biace and white + and to learn that devo and wo are not 
eq nal to jive ; a degiee of information, which it would be for- 
tunate for thee, didst thou posseas. ‘Thine is the country of 
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laborious mivestigation, and intensity of thought; and how 
thou shouldst have chanced to be born in Germ inv, It would 
not be easy to gather from the production of thy pen; if it did 
not receive some occasional touches of superior folly, from thie 


editor of the Courter. Liy countryman, 1 the Morning 
Chronicle, has awakened thy 2 inger _ whic hisas ey as that 
of the renowned Caterfelto, by d laring to Inat, that the pro- 


sress Of inform ation may in time enable a aa to govern 
themselve s, Without the expence of aC ae or the danger of 
adespot, Thou has therefore asserted that monarchy 13 the 
natural stale ot svctety; and t! hreat ‘ened him with [ know not 
what severity of chastisement, if he dares to libel Germany, by 
stating that it has feo many riers, or that they govern a jot 
worse than they ovghtto do. There is one lk ht, and a pru- 
dent one it is; in which thy conduct may be justified, Ger- 
many may be considered as asort of wholesale warehouse for the 
manufacture of princes. Vt has the reputation of breeding a 
most excellent sort; and as they form an enpurtant article in 
its list of exports of staple commeditics ; thou mayest deem it 
an injury to the trade of the pags even to hint at the pos- 
Sibility of doing without its articles. Thy reason, probably, 
for deeming monarchy the xatural state of sociely, and an 
absolute king as necessary for a state, as a head to a body; 
may be grounded upon the necessity of sic ha doctrine ; which 
being admitted ; and that Germany is the naturad sol where 
princes spontaneously grow, (aud the great numbers ot them 
there would sufficiently countenance the idea,) then it would 
follow, that the natural state of socicty required that every 
people should have a natural German Prince to rule over 
them, to preserve the natural state of society! 

The quacks of thy country have frequently taken deep root 
here; but England is no longer the fertile dunghill, where 
every weed was sure to prosper upon the folly and credulity 
of its inhabitants. Awakened by beggary and want to pru- 
Jence, they want no German instructions about the nature of 
government, until the spirit now spreading through Germany 
shall have reformed the abuses that abound there; aud until 
those who railed at the tyranny of Napoleon, shati have ceased, 
or have been made to cease, acting the despots the >niselves. 
Monarchy mav be useful, in some cases; ornamental, in many 
but it can never be deemed essential to the prosperity at 
happiness of a state, while America unfolds the banner of de- 
fiance to the world, and offers an asylum to the persecuted of 
all countries, without a German Prince to defend the one, or 
fo patronize the other. Get thee gone! Thou wert born for 
the dark ages. Follow them to obliviou. Germany disowns, 
and Britain laughs at thee. 


». BLACK DWARF 
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My Masters of Misrule! I have a crow to pluck with you.” 
Orn Pray. 


—— ee 


93. Algernon Sidney, during his stay in France, being one 
day hunting with the French King, and mounted on a fine 
English horse, the form and spirit of which caught the King’s 
eye, received a message that he would be pleased to oblige the 
King with his horse at his own price. Me answered that he 
did not choose to part with him. The king, determined to have 
no denial, and gave orders to tender him money or to seize the 
horse; which being made known to Sydney, he instantly took 
a pistol and shot him, saying, that his horse was born a free 
creature, had served a freeman, and should not be mastered by 
aking of slaves—Communicated to Dr. Hutcheson of Glas- 
gow, and related by him to his friends. —“ Life of A. Sydney, 
preficed to his works.” 





24. In England, it may reasonably be hoped, that the prin- 
ciples of Liberty will never be wholly unpopular; but should 
they become so, they will not therefore be the less just and 
true: and there will always be a cloud of witnesses gone be- 
fore, to whom it may be well for those to look who come after. 
Such persons, as the author has more immediately in his 
thoughts, will have to contemplate friends and parents, who 
were persons of rel worth, (and they need only aspire to be as 
blameless in their lives as they were;) who, however differently 
they might think on any speculative points of religion, had but 
one rallying point inpolitics, and that was—Liberty ; and they 
will have to recollect, that they are followers, not of men who 
sacrificed their principles to vanity, ambition, or a desire to ob- 
tain greatness and affluence for themselves or their families, but 
of those who were willing to forego and to deny themselves 
much to preserve a good conscience, and who thought it ‘ noble 
to stand upright, when the world declined.’— George Dyer’s 


Preface to 3d edit. of * Four Letters on the English Consti- 
tution.’ 1817. 


_ 25. If the people of England once be corrupted in that which 
is the fountain of their liberties, their own representatives in 
Parliament assembled, they must expect nothing but the flow- 
ings forth of tyranny and mischief upon them, in and by their 
very laws; and that which should be their chief and only reme- 


dy against all other eyils, would by this means become the 
Vo. IV. No5, y 
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reatest cause and author of them.—Par/iament’s Answer to 


ua Manifesto published by Charles I. in Scotland. 1650. 


26. I think it must be taken for granted, that whatsoever 
was the frame or constitution of government at first, it was 
made by the persuasion and mediation of some wise and virtu- 
ous person, and consented to by the whole number: and then, 
that it was instituted fer the good and preservation of the go- 
verned, and not for the exaltation and greatness of the person 
or persons appointed to govera. For it seems very improbable, 
not to say impossible, that a vast number of people should ever 
be brought to consent to put themselves under the power of 
others, but for the ends above said, and so lose their liberty 
without advantaging themselves in any thing; and it is full as 
impossible, that any person, (or persons, so inconsiderable in 
number as magistrates and rulers are,) should by force get an 
empire to themselves.—The Hon. Henry Neville. ‘ Plate 
Redivivus, or, Dialogues concerning Government.’ 1680. 





27. I will only propose to the consideration of all lovers of 
religion, science, virtue, and mankind, the few following que- 
ries; and every one ought methinks to propose them to himself 
every day of his life, as making a fundamental catechism ; for 
if the truths which these contain, are not fundamental, man is 
not a man, but a beast; religion and virtue are empty named : 

1. What is our most valuable part, or what is it that maketh 
us capable of religion, virtue, and rational happiness? Is it not 
our reason or understanding? 

2. What then is the noblest privilege that belongs to man? 
Isit not the free exercise of his understanding,---the full use of 
all the means of advancing in virtue and knowledge ? 

3. What is then, that is and must be the chief end for go- 
vernment to encourage and promote? Is it not knowledge, 
Virtue, and religion ? 

4. And can knowledge, virtue, or religion, be promoted, if 
the only means of promoting them be taken away? For what 
are the means of promoting them, but the liberty of writing and 
publishing without running any risk, but that of being refuted 
or ridiculed, where any thing advanced chances to labour undet 
the just imputation of falsehood or absurdity ?--- James Thom- 
son's Preface to Milton's Areopagitica, or a Speech for the 
Liberty of Unlicensed Printing. — 





28. ‘This remains to us, whilst we form governments, that 
we ourselves are judges how far it is good for us to recede from 
our natural liberty : which is of so great importance, that from 
hence only can we kuow whether we are freemen or slaves; and 
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the difference between the best government and the worst, doth 


wholly depend on a right or wrong exercise of that power. — If 
men are naturally free, such as have wisdom and understanding 
will always frame good governments ; but if they are born under the 
necessity of a.pepetual slavery, no wisdom can be of use to them ; 
but all must for ever depend on the will of their lords, how 
cruel, and proud, and wicked soever they be.--- Algernon Syd- 
ney’s Discourses Concerning Governments, 1698S. 





29, 1t was a kiown inaxim of liberty amongst the great, the 
wise, the free ancients, that a tyrant was a beast of prey, which 
might be killed by a spear as well as bya fair chace, in his 
court as well as in his camp; that every man had a right to 
destroy one who would destroy all men; that no law ought to 
be given to him who took away all law; and that, like Hercules’s 
inonsters, it was glorious to rid the world of him, whenever, and 
+y what means soeve:, it could be done.—“ Cato’s Letters,” 
Thomas Gordon. 


—_—_—_—_—_—— —— 


30. The following epitaph is often seen pasted up in the 
chouses of North America. It throws soime light upon the prin- 
ciples of the people, and may in some measure account for the 
asperity of the war carrying on against them. ‘The original 
is engraved upon a cannon at the summit of a steep hill near 
Martha Brae im Jamaica. 

Stranger ! 
Ere thou pass, contemplate this cannon, 
Nor regardless be told, 
That near its base lies deposited the dust 
Of JouN BRADSHAW; 
Who nobly superior to selfish regards, 
Despising alike the pageantry of courtly splendour, 
“Phe blast of calumny, 
And the terrors of royal vengeance, 
P resided in the illustrious band of Heroes and Patriots 
Who fairly and openly adjudged 
Charles Stuart 
Tyrant of England 
Yo a publié and exemplary death ; 
Thereby presenting to the amazed world, 
And transmitting down through applauding ages, 
The most glorious example 
Of unshaken virtue, 
Love of Freedom, 
. And impartial justice, 
Ever exhibited on the blood-stained theatre 
Of human actions, | 
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Oli, reader, 
Pass not by, tll thou hast blest lis memory! 
And never, never, forget, 
That Rebellion to Tyrants 
Is Obedience to God. 
“ Memoirs of Thomas Hollis, 1780.” 





31. Civil power, is a power and ordinance of God, appointed 
to certain things, but no general minister over ail thiags. God 
hath not given it power over the one and the best part of man, 
that is, the soul and the cohscience of man, Lut oniy over the 
other and worst part of man, that is, tie body, and those things 
that belong to this temporal life of man.— Dr. John Poynet, 
Bishop of Winchester. “ A Short Treatise of Politic Power, 
§o.”” 1550. 

32. The Commons are now become judges of their own pri- 
vileges, condemning and imprisoning their fellow subjects (viz. 
their constituents, their masters) at pleasure, and without oath ; 
they are judges ‘of all elec lions, by which means very often 
they, and not the people, choose their fellow members. This 
is owing to the length of parliaments. Long parliaments give 
time for settling cabals and schemes of corruption. The nation 
was therefore much obliged to the long pensioned parliament 
for not enslaving it. How easily this may be done in future 
ages, under such prmecs sand long parliaments, may easily be 
conjectured. Lately there have been given 15001, 20001, and 
7000]. to be elected. There is a scurry proverb, that “ men 
who buy dear, cannot live by selling cheap,” — Debates in the 

Lords, 1075- 


ee 


oe} 


33. Hitherto, it has been thought the highest pitch of pro- 
fligacy to own, instead of concealing crimes, and to take pride 
in them instead of being ashamed of them. But in our age, 
pron have soared to a pitch stili higher. The firstiscommon. It 
is the practice of numbers, and by their numbers they keep one 
snilines in countenance. But the choice spirits of these days, 
the men of mode in politics, are far from stopping where cri- 
minals of all kinds have stopped, when they have gone ever 
to this point ; for generally the most hardened of the inhabitants 
of Newgate do not go so far. The men T speak of, contend, 
that it is not enough to be vicious by practice and habit, but 
that it is necessary to be so by principle. They make then: 
selves missionaries of faction, a3 well as of corruption : —they 
recommend both: they deride all such as imagine it possible 
or fit, to retain truth, integrity, and a disinterested regard to 
the p sublie in public life, and pronounce every man a fool, whio 
is not ready to act like a knave,-—Lord Belingbr oke’s Idea of 
a Patriot King, 1749. 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE KING! 
eg 


George I11., was the second child of Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
son of George Hi. and of Augusta, Princess of Saxe Gotha. He 
was born in Norfolk-house, St. James’s-square, the 4th of June, 
1738. His education was conducted upon rather a narrow sys- 
tem, and received an early bias towards Tory principles. His ac- 
astirements in literature, were seither very extensive nor very 
important. The Princess of W ales, his mother, said of him at the 
age of 17, **he was shy and backward ; not a wild dissipated 
boy, but good-natured and cheerful, with a serious cast upon the 
whole; that those about him knew him no more than if they had 
never seen him. That he was not quick ; but with those he was 
acquainted with, applicable and intelligent. His education had 
given her much pain. His book learning she was no judge of, 
though she supposed it small or useless ; but she hoped he might 
have been instructed in the general understanding of things.” The 
progress of his reign has been only a devclopement of these rudi- 
ments of early character, with the addition of a pertinacity, which 
probably derived its strength from the malady with which he 
was affected. The prejudice of his grandfather against his mother 
occasioned him to mix little with the world before his accession. — 
The unexpected death of George II. called kim to the throne 
soon after he had completed his 22d year, on the 25th of October, 
1760. In his first address to his council, he declared it should be 
the business of his life, ** to promote, in every thing, the glory and 
happiness of these kingdoms,” and ** to preserve and strengthen the 
constitution in both church and state.” [tisto be lamented that he 
so much mistook the path which led to ‘* glory and happiness 3” 
and that the measures taken to preserve and strengthen the con- 
stitution, should have chenged it altogether. The commencement 
of his reign was unpopular, though marked by the enactment of 
the law, said to be intended to render the judges independent of the 
crown, by securing to them their places, notwithstanding the death 
ofthe king, and their full salaries during the existence of their 
commissions, which are now held during good behaviour. It is 
notorious this act has had no beneficial tendency. It is as impossible 
to turn the sun-flower from following the sun, as to turn the eyes of 
alawyer from the source of emolument, and rank. Judges have 
friends to help, and dependents to provide for, as well as other 
politicians ; and the minister of the day must always appear an 
angel of light to those who want what he alone has power to he- 
stow. Some other means must be devised, in political cases at least, 
of securing the ‘ independence and uprightness of the judges as 
essential to the impartial administration of justice, as one of the 
best securities of the rights and liberties of the subject.” 

He was married op the 7th of August, 1761. At the coronation, 
aninstance of his picty is recorded which shames the Christian 
courage of the Archbishop who performed the ceremony. The 
King asked whether it would not be proper to take off the Crown 
during the solemnity. The Archbishop hesitated. 1t would have 
heen uncourtly to have required a king to be uncrowned, cven 
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before the throne of the King of Kings, but his Majesty removed 
the Crown from his head, and placed it beside him. 

The Tory party, headed by the monarch, very naturally pre- 

vailed against the Whigs, at Court, and the einst Pirr was dis- 

faissed from office. On this occasion, the King is said to have 
played the courtier to admiration. Be lamented the loss of 
so able a minister, while he dismissed ices :—was fully sensible 
of the value of services which he refused to continue; and offered 
any mark of royal favour, in dignity, that Mr. Pitt might think 
proper to accept.” Mr. Pub was weak enough to accept “the offer, 
and ‘sunk into insignificance, and an earldom!” It may be 
added, that he left one son to sully his name, and another to 
mock his title, with a military uniform. 

The atrocious attacks on the liberties of the people, in the case 

of WiiKkes, were not very happy illustrations of his promise to 
defend the Constilution. Ner were they calculated to render the 
monarch more popular. The spirit of the country was not then 
subdued. Itconquered an oppressive administration; but the sys- 
tem conquered the champion of the people. Wilkes became an 
apostate, and, of course, a favourite at Court. 

The American waristhe next importantepoch. [ts unjust charac- 
ter, and its impolitic continuance are now confessed on all hands. The 
perseverance in the contest is cenerally ascribed to the personal de- 
termination of the King. We shall leave his fltterers to reconcile 
this conduct to the picty of his character; but we must excul- 
pate him from the political crime. Iie should ave been better 
advised by the represeatatives of the people. A real House of Com- 
mons would nothave furnished a monarch with the means of acting 
unjustly. They would have resolutely refused the supplies ; and 
putastop to the c carpare, 

He is said to have displ: iyed more courage than any of his ad- 
visers at the riots in London, in 1780. 

At the Council on the morning of the 7th of June, the King 
assisted in person. Doubts existed whether persons riotously col- 
lected together, and commilting outrages aud infraccions of tie 
peace, however ereat, might legally be fired on by the military 
power, without staying previously to read the Riot Act. Lord 

Bathurst, President of the Council, and wool Fletcker Norton, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, who were both present, on 
being appealed to for their opinions, deciared, ‘that ‘a soldier was 
not less a citizen because he w aga soldier, and consequently t that 
he might repel force by force. But mo minister would sign the 
order for that purpose. In thie emergency, Mr. Wedderburn since 
successively raised tothe dignity of a Baron, and of an Earl of 
Great Britain, who was then Attorney-Gencral,having been ordered 
by the King to deliver his official opinion on the point, stated 
in the most precise terms, that any such assemblage might be 
dispersed by military force, withoul wa? ling for forms, or reading 
the Act in question, ‘1s that your declaration of the law, as 
Attorney-General ? said the King. Wedderburn answering de- 
cidedly in the aflirmative, ‘ Phen so let iz be done, rejoined his 

Majesty. The Attorney-General drew up the order immediately, 
which the King himself signed, and on which Lord Ansherst acted 
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the came @vening. This isprobably the origin of the employment 
of the military in quelling riots. At present, ministers do not de- 
liberate at all. Nay, even country magistrates, dare “cry havoc! 
and let slip the dogs of war,’ without any “ compunctious 
visiting of nature,’ or any fear of the responsibility that may 
await them. And yet, in despite of the practice, the opinion 
of Mr. Attorney-General Wedderburn, and the sanction of the 
late King, we pronounce it illegal. 

The second Pilt came into office in 1783, and from that 
period Ull his decease, was in fact the monarch of the country. 

In 1788, the King was attacked with a severe fit of insanity, 
which lasted nearly twelve months, aud gave rise to the celebrated 
disputes on the question of the Regency: which, as Paine justly 
observes, was in reality only a squabble about which party 
should have the disposal of the million a year! 

The oppesition to the French Revolution is principally laid to 
the charge of the Monarch; but in this case, as in the case of the 
American war, the fault rests with the system. Had the in- 
terests of the people been properly represented, he could not have 
thrown down the gauntlet to the rising libertics of France. His 
likings and distikiags would not have been suffered to implicate the 
welfare of the nation. Tis hostility to the French revolution 
was never subdued. * The preliminaries of the peace of Amiens 
were concluded withont his knowledge ov concurrence. Onreading 
the letter communicating this important intelligence, he said to 
those about him, ¢ Lhave received surprising news, but it is no 
secret. VPreliminarics of peace are signed with France. I know 
nothing of it whatever; but since it is made, I sincerely wish it 
may prove a lasting peace.” low sincerely the latter wish was 
uttered, we cannot pretend to determine ; but it is certain, that 
the authors of the peace did not attempt to carry its provisions 
into effect. France was again forced into a war, to assert her 
dignity; and Pitt, with whom France had repeatedly declared 
she would make no peace, was recalled to the helm, from which he 
had seceded that peace might be made. 

The consequent hostilities placed Great Britain on the verze of 
stant ruin; and it is almost certain, Laat had Napoleon concen- 
trated all his efforts towards his threatened invasion of this 
conatry, that all cur glories had becn at an end. Fate deter- 
inined otherwise. Bonaparte directed his energies against the 
allies; aud his dispersion of them broke the heartof Mr. Pitt: who 
died, exclauming, *S Oh! my conutry !? well aware that he was 
leaving her ina plight from which it was hardly possible she could 
recover, 

The death of Mr. Pitt forced Mr. Fox, and his party into 
power. The date king never liked Mr. Pox; but it was impossible 
te stem the torrent which carried him inte the cabinet on the 
flood of popular favour. His death, however, soon enabled the 
King to dismiss an administration, to which he had a decided 
dishke. The Tory party had rallied; and Tory politics were the 
Court creed. The chapter of accidents, at last, brought about a 
chanze in the aspeet of affairs which, howevee, the monarch was 
not destiied to behold. Bowaparte grasping at more than humanity 
could accomplish, fell, with allhis honors prostrate ta the ground. 
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But the king had fallen under the influence of his old disorder, and 
since the death of the Princess Amelia, in 18t0, he has only been 
numbered with the living by a mere animalexistence. Lite could 
scarcely be called a burthen to him, though it had ceased to bea 
benefit; for the aberration of his mind, and total blindness, ren- 
dered him insensible and indifferent to every thing, a decay to 
him insensible, has released him from the pangs of mortality; 
and he has passed to thal great account, from which no rank is 
exempt, and in which no title will be received In extenuation of 
error. 

Of the real talents and character of a king, it is difficult to 
speak truly. If we seek to gather them fram anecdotes and 
conduct, we are oftca misled ; as the one is frequently misrepresent- 
ed, or assumed; and the other fabricated for deceptive purposes 
To speak of George the Third, from the painting of Peler Pindar, 
or the Courier would be equally delusive. 

The piety of the late King is a principal theme of his culogists. 
The Courier gives a proof of it, which would indicate some want 
of feeling. It saysi— 


‘When one of the young Princesses was hourly expected to 
“die, the King was sitting on a Sunday, reading a sermon to bis 
“family. Anattendant came in with the tidings of the child’s 
“death. The King exchanged a look with hin, signifying he 
‘Cunderstood his commission, and then proceeded with his read- 
“ing till it was ‘ finished.” 

Yet the King was a good father. Probably the aueedote is fa 
bricated by sume blockhead, who deems indifference to be reli. 
gion. 

The temperance of his life has become alinost proverbial. He 
rose in summer and winler before six e’clock, He would take a 
slisht breakfast at cight, and dine off the plainest joint at one. 
JIe retired early to rest, after passing the evening with his family, 
generally amused with music, of which he was passionately fond 
Hunting and agricultural pursuits were besides enjoyments of 
which he had a hearty relish, and they contributed to that bodily 
health for which he was remarkalle, ; 

The Courier says, he *“ was not a great reader :’—that “ hy. 
scarcely ever took up a book!’ After this, his patronage ot 
the fine arts, must have proceeded from any thing but an ar 
quaintance with them. Yet it is certain that he did patronize 
them in some degree; or at leasthe patronized persons who told 
him that to patronize them was to patronize the fine arts. His eon 
versation in public was light and superticial :-—but he had some 
knowledge of business, and in council was sometimes enercetic. 

Jf monarchs hear little truth while they dive, it is not of their 
flatterers that we shall learn any thing afte: they are deud; and it 
would be well for the reputation of the deceased King, if the pa- 
rasites of the system were forbid to say any thing of lis fife aad 
character. Fulsome panegyric, and the byperbole of an affected 
sorrow, is the worst of insult; and it cao bardly be said to be dis- 
guised. Some allowance must be made for the difficulty under 
which a professed parasity labours. He must be wrapped in the 
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most sombre melancholy one moment for a dead king ; and before 
the next is elapsed, in raptures of joy at the accession of a living 
one! Nothing but such a practised juggler as the Courier is at 
all competent to the task : and it is from it we must borrow our 
examples of the meanness ard deception to which interest can stoop. 
ln ove column he says: —‘* All were penetrated with the ‘* deepest 
melanchaly, ali proved by the appropriate solemnity of their de- 
portment, thet it was universally felt that in the late Sovereign, 
the Father of his People had expired.” 

In the next, the father of the People is quite forgotten ; the me- 
lancholy of the people passes away; the solemnity of deportment 
vanishes. The proclamation of the new king is made; and “ the 
company assembled instantancously huzzaed most enthusiastically ! 
Shouts were heard in all quarters, aud the multitude without the 
walls filled the air with their plaudits. The military with similar 
ardour joined in the loud, dong, aud joyous huzzas.” And all this 
sipon the demise of “ the man under whom three ‘ generations 
have been governed in wisdom, holiness, prosperity, and glory !” 
which is gravely inserted in another part of the paper. 


On such an occasion, it is the custom to let language and me- 
taphor run mad,—and to deck out departed royalty in imaginary 
excellence, common goodness, and moderate ability, mixed with 
the commen catalogue of human frailties, will not do. 


The Courier, tiresome even to satiety, withits repetitions, sums 
up the excellences of the deceased Sovereign in the following 
= 
finest — 


‘* Chaste, pious, stedfast, merciful, and just, 
“+ His pride, his people—and his God, his trust ; 


“* To the third George, approving heaven ordain’d 


6 


A life unblemished, and a death unpained ; 


* In goodness, greatness, years, his reign exceeds 


** Herry’s mild life, and Edward's laurell’d deeds.” 


The ‘* laurell’d deeds’ of his late Majesty, are most unhappily 
introduced ; as it is well known he never saw in person the grins 
front of wars; and that all he knew of arms, wasin the pageantry 
of military display. To compare him with the third Edward, is 
foo gross even for flattery. In a reign of almost continued 
warfare—in which torrents of his people's blood was shed in every 
quarter of the globe— 


’T was theirs the chance of fighting fields to try— 
His, to look on, and bid the soldier die! 


It mey be answered that the policy of the state required his 
presence aathome. We will not askin reply, why the policy of 
the state did not demand the presence of the preceding monarchs ; 
Dut suggest the propriety of notalluding to the © laurell’d deeds” 


of reviews af Wimbledon, Wiadser, and Hyde Park. 
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LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 


gee 


From the Black Dwarf in London to the Yellow Bonzeat Japan. 


‘* Sorrow, even unto pratu !—Joy, evento rarturc! 


Resrectev Frienp, 

Tam perplexed in what manner to behave.—One Ling 
rs dead, and another crowned ; and the demand for excessive gricf, 
and sovereign joy, is cqual! tow shall a stranger behave? I 
win in the same predicaument wath a citizen of the world, who on 
his visit to this country, found George the Second in his coffin, 
and George the Third in his coronation robes! He was  per- 
plexed how to conduct himscif; but hearing every one praise 
the virtues of the deceased monarch, be deemed the respect for 
the dead was a more important duty, than congratulation with 
the living, as future opportunities might be found of congratu- 
lating the new monarch. He therefore looked as grave as possi- 
Die, carried his white handkerchief in his hand, and might have 
passed for areal mourner ; although his heart was not very vio- 
feats affected fur the King’s death. He happened, however, to 
fallin with a company who were making merry on the accession ; 
was condemned as disaffected! and with some difficelty escaped 
committal to prison, for not sharing in the rapturous views opened 
by the commencement of a newreign! Correcting his mistake, 
he put on the smirk ofa dancing-imaster, and with a gay air mixed 
in conversation with the next party into which he was thrown.— 
But nothing would do. Here he was censured as a heartless 
insulter of deceased royalty ; and Ibid to carry his grimaces some- 
where else! Thus to accomraodate oneself to present circumstances, 
one should have a face, one half in mourning, aud the other half 
dressed out in smiles ;—one half of the cress should be of black, 
and the other of white, or scarlet ;—one leg should move to 
the music of the dead march in Saul, and the other foot frisk it 
away to the merriest sirains. Tnshort one should resemble the 
¢camcleon, and resemble whatever we come near. ‘his suits me 
not. Lwish to wear my heart in my countenance: and dislike 
tears, or joy, called ter ofticially by public advertisement from the 
Chamberlain’s office! 

The newspaper writers have a strange task. Thev must he 
sad, or merry, as their subjects require. Buta little artifice enables 
them to effect a great deal, with very little trouble. ‘To express 
their grief, they puta black border cound their columns, and thus 
contrive to represent a heep of sorrew, that it night have been 
difficult to express! ‘The pages mourn! And this of course saves 
the editors Wuch uneasiness. Those who cannot pen a decent 
panegyric,—who cannot sament in invoving language—can at least 
seta black border made cf wood, or brass, round their columns. 
These outward emblems of gricfare very convenient, for men 
who have not the sluices of sorruw at conimand ! 

But there is another task that devolves upon the compilers of 
newspapers, which is, to point out to their readers, Way they 
foo ought tobe in agenies of yvriefy or in fits of enthusiastic jov. 
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For this purpose they collect what anecdotes ~ can, ef the 
zvodness, or greatness of the lateand present Kings. [tis true there 
is an inconvenience in wrapping them allin the black border ; 
for this constant evidence of sorrow staring one in the face, looks 
likea mockery of the buzzas at the new proclamation. 1 havea 
thought, for which they will thank me, if they have any gratitude. 
I shall send it to the Courier; and ifthe cunning rogue cheat me, 
and call it his own, he’is welcome to the piracy. These news- 
paper people should print all relating to the joyful accession of 
the new King, with a red border! while they exhibit the mournfnt 
relics of the deceased in a black one! There would be some 
trouble in this; but their undoubted toyalty would not pause for such 
a paltry consideration. I must, however, confine myself to what is 
done, and not presume to say what ought to be, lest I be 
censured as an impertinent stranger. To be candid with thee, I 
think these newspaper gentry are only anxious to make others 
believe them interested. They wear joy and sorrow as public 
evenls, as undertakers wear black, and hired mutes attend, at 
funerals. It is their calling to be sorry when a King dies—to be 
glad when a Prince is called to the throne :—at a royal marriage 
to be in rapteres—and if a royal lap-dog should break its leg to 
be very much concerned. 1 judge this in part, of them from the 
result of their labours to justify the feelings they would call forth. 
Looking over the anecdotes they have collected respecting the 
deceased King, I find scarcely any worth the trouble of remem- 
bering. Yetin the course of a long reign many things worth 
preserving might have been obtained. But it was necessary to 
fill their columns with something about the King! The first 
spatter that came to hand, was inserted :—and, conscious of its 
trifling nature, they palliate the injustice by declaring ‘* that every 
thing relative to the personage in question is extremely interesting !” 
The “ leading journal of Kurope,” alias the ‘Times, which, in 
the excess of ils grief, has put a black line of treble the 
ordiaary thickness between ils columns to illustrate the character 
of the deceased monarch, gives—what dost thou think it gives? 
Wouldest thou offer a copy of thy prayers for the Emperor of 
Japan, in proof of his deserving them? Yet this “ leading 
journal of Europe,’ (and it really is so) gives copies of various 
addresses To King George the Third, on his accession to the throne 5 
as highly interesting to those who are called upon to mourn, 
that George the Third has descended to the grave? It also 
gives extracts from two letters of one Horace Walpole, which 
it says ‘contain much that is hoveurable to the character of our 
Jate revered monareh!’ ‘This would have been some excuse 
for their insertion: but, alas! the first extract of near seventy 
jines, never mentions the * revered monarch!’ except as com- 
Wissioning “some matrons of the army, to make up a quarrel 
between two blockheids at Court. The second extract informs 
us—the King was all good-nature—that he cid not stand in one 
spot at a levee, with his eyes fixed royally cn the ground, and 
dropping bits of German news.” ‘This was a sarcasm at the then 
deceased monarch’s manner. Itisadded, the * new King walked 
about, and spoke to every body—that he was graceful and genteel 
on the throme-—sat with dignity—and rrap his answers to 
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addresses well!” Could the selector of such matters mean to de 
honour to the character of the object of his praise? But the 
** leading journal of Europe,” is not yet satisfied. To do further 
honour to the late King, it introduces a Welch judge, whom the 
King informed that a very handseme ceiling to one of the rooms 
at the palace was ‘* done ina week !” with some further chit-chat 
that will not bear repeating. This would be no disparagement to 
the reputation of the monarch, if they were met with in a general 
epitome of his life; but to be brought forward, as doing honour 
to a King, is really an insult to departed royalty. 

Is it not strange that such mconsistency should prevail in Britain, 
where regret should be manly, and sorrow dignified :—where the 
lips should be the organ of the heart, and where the heart should 
receive its impulse from the understanding ?- This cuckoo song of 
praise and lamentation, which is chaunted over every prince, loses | 
all its interest with those who turn over the pares of history, and | 
find it has been prostituted indiscriminately to the deserving, and 
the worthless. Leaving others : 








To bear about the mockery of woe, 
To midnight dances, and the public shew, 


I remain, 
Thy friend and well-wisher, 
THE BLACK DWARF. 








“ THE PAINS OF SLEEP !” 


How sleeps the knave who slinks to rest, 

With all a Srewarr’s deeds opprest! 

And his the lone ungenial bed, 

Which love in loathing scorn has fled ! 
His guardian sprite some pension’d spy, 

And England's curse his iullaby ! 


In dreams, old Tierney’s taunts he hears, 
Or Brawling Brougham stuns his ears ! 
The ghosts of Canuing’s jokes arise, 
And point to Hone’s new parodies, 
While Justice to his wailing eye. 
Holds the dangling halter high ! 
HIBERNICUS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Electors of the country have now an opportunity of doing 
much towards a change of measures, by achange of men. A series 
of essays will be addressed to them before the gencral election or 
this important subject. Mr. Cobheit has already offered hunself 
for Coventry, and Mr. unt for Peestou, where we hope they will 
be properly supported 

Juvenis is unavoidably postponed. 

The Inpex will be ready for delivery in afew davs 
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SiR JOHN SINCLAIR, A RADICAL: 


ABSOLUTE DANGER OF THE DSE OF TEA. 
Mr. EpIToR, 

Perceiving by the extracts you made from the excel- 
lent work ef Mr. Accum, that you are not less interested in pro- 
recting the health and morals of your fellow-citizens, than in 
politically defending their rights. As the following extract from 
Sir John Sinclair’s Code ef Health and Longevity, has a ten- 
dency to contribute to your laudable object, should it be con- 
sidered of suflicient merit to obtain a place in your columns, if 
would no doubt give great pleasure to the worthy and philan- 
ithropic author, and would not be unpleasing to 

Your obedient Servant, 
Craven-street, Jan. 24, 1820, W. 


“Tea was originally imported into Europe for medicinal 
rather than dietical purposes. It was first used ia Britain about 
ihe year 1606: and became a fashionable beverage at Court, 
owing to the example of Catharine, the Queen of Charles the 
Second, who had been accustomed to it in Portugal. 

The tea plant, in its original state, is of a poisonous quality. 
Accoiding to Kurmpser, it possesses a clammy aciid juice, which 
iS SO corrosive, as to excoriate the hands of those who prepare 
itfor use. In order to corgect this noxious quality, and the 
better to enable it to be rolled up or curled, itis either steeped 
in water, or steamed, by being put to a_ hot kettle, Just 
emptied of boiling water; in which the leaves are kept closely 
covered up, until they become cold. They are then rolled up, 
aut dried on plates of iron or copper, from which some of their 
noxious qualities are said to be derived. Even in this state, 
they are considered to be so dangerous by the Chinese, that the 
leaves are commonly not used fora twelvemonth after they are 
packed. Nay, after all these preparations, and after time has 
softened its acrimony, a strong extract of the juice has been at- 
tended with the most fatal consequences; and even the efHuvia 
of the herb, long and frequently smelt at (as tea-brokers have 
tiequently experienced) will occasion palsy, apoplexy, aud 
other disorders. In addition to its natural pernicious qualities, 
the manner also in which teas are conveyed to Europe, closely 
packed up in slight wooden chests, lined with a composition of 
Jead and tin, and exposed to be affected by the corrosion of 
those two metals, (which the marine acid of the sea water fre- 
quently brings to action) must render the article here much 
more unwholsome than even in China, Not only is the tea 
:iself a pernicious article, but it is often mixed, both in Asia and 
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in Europe, with a variety of other substances of a deleteriong 
quality, with a view, it is said, to improve its celour or flavour, 
and sometimes the whole article is a sophisticated mixture of 
noxious ingredients ®, There is reason also to suppose that 
the use of it has contributed to the weak bodies and enervated 
minds of the Ciinese, aud to weakeu the streneth of those who 
ore much addicted to it in Europe +t. faa politieal view it 1s 
certainty a serionsobrect, that two out of the four meals which 
coustitutes our daily subsistence, should be chiefly composed 
of anarticle, brought from such an immense distance, pui- 
‘ sii d from a nation extremely unwillmg to take any thing j in 

ctura, and for the value of which, it would be impossible for 
us to pay, Hour commerce Were Bot In the highest degree pros- 
perous. ‘Phe only noui mene wee derived from the infusion of 
tea, Is OW ing to the ar and umlk whieh are added to it, and 
byw hick Its pernicious mele cis are m some degree obviated ; 
ia the money thus squandered upon tca, would purchase a 
sufhiciency of wholesome and substant al food t. The rich and 
intemperate, as an intelhwent author has well observed, may 
wdulge, if they clioose in the narcotic draug eht, to their 
heated and oppressed stomach, it way not do ham: it may 
even afford momentary reef; but the poor have no feverish 
u nest, no feverish heat to allav, after their noou-day repast. 

Po them it is totally un necessary, as a help to digestion ; and 
asanarticle of sustenence, it Is worthless and nproper. [ 
should consider it therefore in a peculiar manner, wise and po- 
litic, to offer some considerable premium to the person, who 
vould discover some useful and popular substitutes for tea ; 


a) 
‘ 








* it is estimated, that theexpence of tea and sugar, at a very 
moderate ap rampant canuot be stated at tess than two pence half- 
penuy each time, or five pence aday, or seven pounds twelve shil- 
lings per annum. Such a sum properly laid out on nourishing food, 


would be much more beneficial toa poor man and lis “ew 
Yr. Gureic remarks, in fils Medical Reports, \ Vol. 1. p. 244, 
ih. ul the diseases of the poor arise in general from their trnorainee 


in the most ad lvantageor us mode of cookery, and still more, from 
their iadulving in such articles as tea, that consume their means, 
without adding to Monte sustenance. The money spent on tea in 
parucular, is worse than wasting. [1 is not only devoted to an ar- 


ticle that furnishes ao nutrilion. bat ove that debilitates the empty 
stomach, aud inc apacitates for labour. 


+ Adair, ta his Essay on Diet and Regimen, p. 33, observes, 
That in proportio as iis use has become general, many diseases, 
especially low fevers, hysterical hypochondric cal, paralytic and drop- 


Jsal diseases have hecome mere frequent, ia which green teas have 
particular! ty contributed. 


t Sce Mr. Accumna’s Treat LiSC Yil Adui teralion of Food, and Cul- 
mnary Poisons 
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pue, in point of health preferable to that article ; of a nature 
also likely to be generally adopted ; and, if it could be pro- 
enred from some of the productions of our own country, It 
wowd be still more desirable. Nething can be more absurd 
than to be sending to such an enormous distance, for the leat 
of a shrub to make a warm infusion, when we have so many 
shrubs of our own growth, which may be accounted, at least as 
innocent, if not more salutary. Amongst these articles the 
most celebrated are sage and balm. The nettle is au excellent 
substitute. The virtues of sage were formerly so much cele- 
brated that it was said, “ Why do men dic, whilst sage in gar- 
densgrow 2?” Butit is much less thought of at present, though 
it is frequently used by the Chinese in the form of tea, as a toni¢ 
for debilities in the stomach and nervous system. ‘lhere age 
twelve sorts (Sce Miller's Gardener's Dict.) Sir Wm. ‘Temple 
recommends it, as not only w wholesome herp for common 
uses, but as admirable in cousumptive coughs, Laving cured 
some very desperate cases, by continuing fora month, a draught 
every morning, of spring water wilh a handful of sage boiled 
init. There are ten different kinds of balin (See Miller.) One 
or two examples are not sufficient to establish any particular 
system; but it is asserted that Jolin Hussey, of Sydenham, in 
Kent, who lived to 110, took nothing for bis breakfast for fifty 
vears, but balm tea, sweetened with honey; and herb teag 
were the usual breakfast of Fluellvn Price, of Glamorgan, wha 
died tu the 108th year of his age.’ 


=~ 





A SLIGIEE DUSTING OF WHIGS AT THE NEW- 
CASTLE MEETING, 


ee 


The Newcastle Whig refora: meeting has disappointed the 
expectations of the diteraés, who are attached to this party. 
the resolutions and petitions that were adopted, are remark- 
ably weak, obscure, and contradictory, The meeting, how- 
ever, may be useful as exciting discussion on points that are 
very imperfectly understood by the upper classes. Et was ge- 
neraliy understood to have been convened in support of Mr. 
Lambton’s proposed motion for reform; but this intention eva- 
porated in smoke; and that gentleman may, With justice, ex- 
claim, ‘a plague on all such backers !” 

_ Gne of the speakers, on this occasion, stated, that “a ma- 
joulty of the Honse of Commons consisted of wealthy peers, 
or borough proprietors, or of men who were ever ready to bar- 
ter their independence for ministerial favour.” “ That House,” 
he added, “had therefore ceased ta be the popular organ ; 
and, instead of being a controul FoR the people, it 19 @ 
confroul On the peode.® Another gentleman athrmed, ‘ that 
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i some places, the electors are fewer than fhie elected 5” 
which was confirmed by the Whig member for this town, 
who said, “he knew ten members who were returned by nine 
voters.” “ The manner in which some members were return- 
ed,” he said, “ was corrupt and profligate in the extreme. 
Senée honourable members were literally returned by au o/d 
wall, a stump of an old tree, or a few broken steps!!!” 
Now, a plain initiated man would naturally conclude, that 
those who acknowledged the existence of such scandalous 
abuses, would cheerfully assist in destroying them, root and 
branch—in completely eradicating the political g gangrene. No 
stich thing. ‘The Whigs, who cousider themselves “ wise in their 
generation,’ cannot hear such a proposal but with fear and 
trembling. “ Oh! no, let us be moderate 2’ they exclaim, 
with a great affectation of candour, under an ifl-concealed 
feeling of horror, ‘Such an attempt would be rash and dan- 
gerous! Let us be indulgent to the corruptionists! Let us con- 
ciliate them by our temperance! Perhaps they may ultimately 
deign to listen to our humble pr: yer, and generously give up a 
little of their protits and patronage.” Aye, the lucky winners in 
the political game know well the meaning of the W hig leaders ; 
and they are not such asses as not to be aware, that the peeple, 
if granted a little, would soon demand more with an increased 
confidence. 

The use of the term, a ‘f moderate reform,” originates either 
in cowardice or deluston. Moderation in temper is a virtue; 
but applied to principle, it is a species of vice. A thing mode- 
rately good, is not so good as it ought to be. Nor is it, the 
duty of any man to concede to another that to which he is not 
justly entitled. 

At this Meeting, Mr. James Losh, a barrister, attacked, with 
great earnestness, the doctrines of Radicalism. ‘ Is there any 
magic” he asks “ in the term one year?” and again, “ If Annual 
Parliaments be deemed a principle, what makes a year better 
thana month, ora week!” Now this acute reasoner wust have 
known, that sheriffs, mayors, overseers, church-wardens, London 
common-councilmen, and other public officers, are usually 
chosen every year. Were I to gravely ask any rational man, 
why they are not elected every month, or every week, would he 
not laugh in my face? But annual parliaments are to be pre- 
ferred, ‘because they are agreeable to the ancient laws end 
practices of this kingdom ; because a complete session is held 
every year; because at the close of an entire revolution of the 
seasons, men usually wind up their affairs, and lastly, because 
it would annually offer the opportunity tor those, ‘who had 


attained the age of manhood, to enter upon their invaluable 
inheritauce in thie Constitution 
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This speaker also urged the great expence which the fre- 
quency of elections would occasion as an argument against their 
adeption. But as the support of a member who was seated for 
ene year only, would be of comparative little value (admitting 
that the ministers were permitted to hold the means of corrup- 
tion,) no candidate would under such circumstance, expend 
much in the purchase of aseat. The unuecessary. but trifling 
expences of the election, would doubtlessly be discharged out 
of the rates of the country, or electorial district. One would 
have imagined that a man of common reflection would have 
perceived, that election evils are the sole offspring of the 
existing corruptions. Such arguments are evidently neither 
“ founded in truth nor supported by reason.” 

Mr. Losh, it seems, said, ‘“‘ Every man has a right to be free ; 
but he has not a right in the ordinary sense of the word, 
to attempt to benefit hiinself by doing that which is unfit, as by 
so doing he would injure himself.” And so says my Lord 
Castlereagh; and this marvellously benevolent doctrine has 
been repeated by insolent tyrants in every age and country, 
The people are ignorant, stupid and depraved, and utterly 
uufit to judge what is for their own benefit. The white slave 
trade is, therefore, perfectly justifiable; and the many must 
crouch to the mandates of the few. But what is still more won- 
derful, the proscribed are, by this sort of degrading tutorage, to 
be raised in some future age, to an equality of intellectual acqnire- 
ments with their refined masters. What a mocking of common 
sense! What an insult to ordinary decency! Tam, I confess, 
grieved that a doating partiality for falling prejudices, should 
have induced so amiable a man to employ such wretched so- 
phistry in their support. 

This speaker enquired, “ What is meant by Universal Suf- 
frage?, Whiydo its advocates contine themselves to persons 21 
years of uge? Why exclude women?” = [t is meant by Univer- 
sal Suffrage to make the people a constituent part of the govern- 
ment. To give every man who contributes to the support and 
defence of the state a controul over those who are intrusted with 
the disposal of his life, his property and his liberty. ** If laws’ 
says Sir William Jones, “ be imposed without a man’s suflrage, 
given in person, or in deputation, they are not laws but tyran- 
nous ordinances.” 

Persons under age, whom the laws do not permit to make a 
last will, or to choose a guardian, are not entitled to exercise the 
elective franchise. The question relative to women is strangely 
absurd, from the mouth of a lawyer, who knows in how many 
respects the laws and customs of England identify the wife with 
the husband. However in respect to widows and spinsters, there 
can be no question. Women are not disqualified from filling 
the throne; and they participate in the East India Direction. 
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The query relative to them is often urged, because perhaps it is 
thought to contain a witticism; and has therefore been fre- 
quently and exultingly quoted by the jester Canning. 

The principle of universal suffrage is impregnable; for it 
is manifestly unjust to place the little of a poor man, at the cis- 
posal of his richer ot more fortunate neighbour. ‘To make 
him amenable to laws to which he has not consented ; and te 
drag him forth to fight for a country where he is considered a 
mere helot. [tis making poverty a crime; for it is not propos- 
ed to examine the mental capacities of the rich before they are 
permitted to vote. It cannet be replied, that property is a 
pledge or bond ef attachment to the country. He who has pro- 
perty, as Bentham observes, can change its shape, and carry 
it to another country: but the poor man, with few exceptions, 
is necesarily compelled to remain in the place of his nativity. 
Mr. Loshaflimrs, that universal suffrage would “ excite perpe- 
tual differences and endless confusion. But would not his plan 
of unjust and insulting exclusions be more likely to excite 

“ differences.” As to the“ confusion” he apprehends, 1 beg 
to refer him to the flourishing and orderly state of Pennsyivania, 
where universal suffrage | lias “existed above 40 years ; and where, 
out of a population of $09,000 of all conditions, ages, and 
sexes, the number of voters at a late election, amounted to 
108, Goo! 

This gentleman likewise oljects to secresy in elections. ‘ It 
would,” “he observed, “ degrade the chi iracter of a free people,” 
and “ lead to bribery, corruption, and other abuses.” Qh yes! 
it is undoubtedly very fine to see an “ honest Englishman, 
stepping openly and manfully forward, to sacrifice bis interest to 
his conscience. We admire and applaud the action: because 
it is uncommon and refreshing ; and we can easily participate in 
its glory by praising what we are conscious we could not per- 
form. But surely Mr. Losi is sufficiently acquainted with human 

nature, to know the danger and folly of trying our virtue by un- 
necessarily exposing us to power ful te ‘mptations, Or does he really 
imagine, that the majority of tradesmen would, with unbending 
sterm 88 Oppose the 1 request of thear opulent customers ; That 
labourers, servants, and journeymen manufacturers, would 
plunge themselves and their families into wretchedness for con- 
science sake?) = And that the dependants, on the dependants of 
covernment would spurn the commands of their superiors, and 
display the proud spirit of ‘free-born Englishmen?” Or, is he 
yet to be told, that open voting is a perpetual source of cppres- 
sion, corruption, insiicerity, vexation, expence, discord, tu- 
mult, calumny, and litigation. 

Without secresy there can be no assurance of a genuine clec- 
tion; forif votes be obtained either by bribery or compulsion, they 
cannot be considered the free expression of the will: aud sure- 
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iy it would he the extreme of absurdity to expose all the elec. 
ters to temptations which the majority could not resist, in 
order to increase independence; unless, indeed, aman 3s pre- 
pared to say, that itis better to destroy the independence of 
the majority, in order that the minority may display their man- 
liness, than to leave the whole untempted and their independ- 
ance inviolate. | 
SirM, W. Ridley, M. P. also objected to election by ballot, 
because by the peculiar mode of ballot used in the honourable 
house, ministers could always carry their point; but this objec- 
tion is too weak and inapplicable to merit the slightest consi- 
deration. Sir Matthew, professed his readiness to vote for the 
abolition of the septennial act; bat modestly hinted, that such 
a measure was injudicious, as he himself had closely attended 
to his parliamentary business during seven years, and yet he hac 
much to learn relative to the forns of the house, &c. which 
were contai.: din 54 folio volumes of the statutes. If such be 
the case, might it not be proper to establish an academy, under 
the superintendance of Messrs. Sutton and Wynn, for instruct- 
ing youny statesmen, (as is the case with young lords of the 
admiralty) and unfolding the art and mystery of expressing the 
opinions of the people; and before they were qualified to be- 
cenre candidates for a seat in the honourable house, they 
might undergo a public examination touchiug their knowledge 
of the 54folio volumes of the statutes, before they received a 
licence to legislate ;—and asis the case with the Chinese Man- 
darins. ‘Fhe celebrated Mr. Pitt, it is true, distinguished him- 
self in parliament before he had completed his 22nd year; and 
Mr. Fox commenced his political career mn his 19th year. But 
perhaps these youths had learned the arcana of political science 
by utuition; or tueir ideas might be miraculous conceptions. 
‘The principles laid down by the radicals,” says this whig, 
“Twill at all times oppose;?’—and again, ‘T will do every 
thing in my power to put down the radicals.” Well, the radicals 
accept the abuse of this man:—they are honored by his hos- 
tility. For this is the same man, who, either ignorant of the first 
principles of political economy, or mindful only of his own inte- 
rest, supported the policy of a corn bill, contrary to the positive 
iustructions of the great body of his constituents, ‘This is the 
“geatheman born,” who despising plebeian controul, has re- 
peatedly declared, that in parliament he will vote according to his 
own opimion! thereby intinating his independence of his consti- 
tuents. This is the speaker, who in parliament culogized his 
electioneering friend, the Mayor of * eweastle, when the 
truth of his “gossiping letter to Lord Sidmouth,” was denied, 
and he itis, who congratulated the house upon the restoration 


of tranquillity in this district, when he knew well it had not 
been disturbed, 


i 


And this is the © honest whie,” who ata mect- 
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ing of the lieutenancy, and magistracy of the county at Aliwick, 
joined i in raising @ false alarm, and in preparing the timid, the 
credulous, and the interested for the contemplated sacritice of 
public liberty. But let him seek for popularity in the drinking 
lodges of free masons, and free and easy Jolins; for he will 
never obtain it, by these means, amongst men of sense, honour 
and independence. 

I intended to shew the folly and meanness contained in the 
petition adopted by this whig meeting ; but this it may be pro- 
per to defer until another opportuniiy. | 
Newcastle, Jan. 29, 1820. TIMOTHY FarRPLay. 





















POSTCRIPT 


Of a Poetical Letter, occasioned by the Newcastle Radical 
Meeting, held on Town Moor, Aug. 11th, 1819. 


Since the Mecting, dear Bob, many things have came out, 
Which, in Gotham, have made a most quizzical rout. 

Mister Mayor at trifles does not seem to stick, 

With the Rads. he is playing Sir Archy Mac Syc; 

Poor Sidmouth he crammed with new green bag supplies; 
But alas, for his worship, old Time swore they werelies'!* —. 
A stark-staring parson, to add to the store, 

A fresh budget packed off to the noble Strathmore :t 

While some other arch wig, whom all grace has forsook, 
More thumpers had palmed on Northumberlaad’s Duke ! “ 

Sir Matt.§ too, so lately the pride of the Tyne, 

Against poor old Gotham has dared to combine, 
By supporting Sir Archy’s most libellous letter, 

He has added another strong link to the fetter. 

The rivet he’s closed, which no mortal can sever, 

And set is * the bright star of Heaton” for ever. 

But let him beware, for ‘© a rod is in pickle,” 

Which sooner, or later, ** his toby will tickle.’ 

Both the Houses have rung with the direful alarms, 

Of the Rads of the Tyne and the We ear, being in ar ms! 
’Tis alla sly hoax! the alarmist alarming ! 

For there’s not the least symptom of rising, or arming ! 


* The Mayor’s Letter to Sidmouth, stating the Reformers to be 
*' on the ere of a rebellion!” 

+ Karl Strathmore corroborated the falsehood, from undiuijed 
authority ! 

+ The Duke of Northumberland stood god-father to it, and it 
grew intoa chopping lic! 

§ Sic M. W. K——y. 
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